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THE SPOT FOR GOLD 





The province of Ontario contains 407,262 square miles, and sixty-five 
percent of this vast area is underlain by rocks of the pre-Cambrian age, and favourable 
for the occurrence of minerals. Much the larger part lies north and west of Lake 
Nipissing. The silver mines of Cobalt, South Lorrain, and Gowganda, the nickel- 
copper-platinum deposits of Sudbury, supplying over 85 per cent of the world’s 
nickel, and the iron ores of Michipicoten abundantly testify to the mineral riches 
of this region. 


But in addition to this, Ontario is now pre-eminently a gold producing 
province and ranks fourth in the list of gold producing countries of the world. 


The laws regarding the taxation of mines by the province are fair and just 
and the rate is lower than in any of the other important gold producing provinces. 
For all mines except nickel the method of computation has never been changed 
since 1907 when the present Act came into force. In the case of the small profit 
making mines, which account for the majority, there has been no change either in 
method of computation or the rate. In 1917, owing to war conditions, both the 
method of computation and rates were raised on nickel mines. The rates were 
also increased on all high profit making mines. With this exception Ontario can 
boast of having had stability of mining taxation for thirty years. 


For Geological Reports and Maps and latest list of Publications 
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THE COPPER ESKIMOS OF 
CORONATION GULF 


by C. H. DODWELL 


With illustrations from Photographs by J. E. Duke, late R.C.M.P. 


\KE a map of North America and let 

your eye wander northward, over the 
central portion of the Canadian border, 
till it rests on the great blue expanse which 
is Hudson Bay. Then set a course north- 
westerly, crossing the Arctic Circle, till 
you come to the coast-line of the North 
West Territories. Beyond this lies nothing 
but a lonely sea and lonelier islands; a sea 
whereon the wild white-horses ride for 
only a brief four months in each year. The 
remainder of the time they lie stabled 
beneath eight or nine feet of unbroken ice, 
stretching in pallid monotony beyond 
infinite horizons to the mysteries of the 
Polar Cap. The islands seem to have 
imbibed the character of the waters from 
which they spring. No waving trees adorn 
the scene, no smiling valleys alternate with 
green hills to delight the eye. True the 
short summer brings a verdant hue to 
mosses and lichens; the Arctic lupin blooms 
bravely; but the rocks rise sharp and bare, 
and the stark greyness overwhelms the in- 


sufficient splashes of colour. Only the 
glory of the setting sun can infuse a 


melancholic beauty into the scene 
All too soon the long winter comes when 
there is no sun 

Let us search the map for a few names 
They will not be hard to find, for there are 
no cities, towns, county seats or school 
districts to confuse the eye and distract 
the mind. In a moment or two your 
questing eye will light upon King William 
Land, Prince of Wales Island, Victoria 
Land, Coronation Gulf 

What visions of pomp and splendour, of 
ermine robes, jewelled crowns, stately 
ceremonies and glittering Courts are con- 
jured up by such names! Cuirassed 
Lifeguards, swords flashing and plumes 
awave — the Royal Coach with its six 
milk-white horses and resplendent postil- 


fleeting 


lions — the Trooping of the Colours — the 
Orb and Sceptre — Buckingham Palace 
and Westminster Abbey — Pall Mall 


ablaze with banners: and bunting! 


Was it an ironic touch which named 
those vast, desolate islands, those frigid, 
wind-swept waters for such regal personages 
and occasions of historic grandeur ? Or was 
it merely an exuberance of devoted loyalty 
which prompted them ? Be that as it may; 
but fare north to the furthermost fringe of 
Canada’s domain and you shall find no 
awe-inspiring dignitaries, no Purple and 
Fine Linen — neither Scarlet; for even the 
handful of Royal Canadian Mounted 
Policemen who administer the White 
Man's Law and bear his Burden throughout 
this Empire of Ice must perforce abandon 
the trim red uniform which is known 
wherever a movie flickers or a pulp mag- 
azine circulates and don the drab cariboo- 
skin ah-te-gee (parka), the atuk-takee-led- 
lik (outer pants) and shapeless kah-miks 
(outer footgear) which alone can resist 
the venomous fury of the Arctic winds and 
the sinister stillness of the shrunken 
mercury 

Yet, despite the rigours of a climate 
which knows but four scant months of 
open water before lapsing again into the 
interminable twilight of a sunless winter; 
despite the profound silence and abysmal 
monotony of a treeless, frost-bound terrain; 
the perils, discomforts and daunting isola- 
tion, it still somehow remains a friendly, 
happy realm. The few the very few 
white men who abide there — the crews of 
the two or three small fur-trading schooners 
that dare the lonely waters of the Beaufort 
Sea, the odd white trapper who drifts in 
and usually out again, and of course the 
Mounties — all are men of strong character 
and stern metal, as indeed they must be to 
survive. Dangers and pitfalls ever lurking 
on trail and sea-way unite them in a column 
of mutual support, inculcating the virtues 
of tolerance, helpfulness and good fellow- 
ship. They are a happy band of brothers 

Much the same may be said of the 
natives, the migrant tribes of the Copper 
Eskimos who inhabit the shores of the 
mainland and islands around Coronation 
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Gulf. Facing a never-ending battle for the 
sheer necessities of food and shelter against 
Nature in her most elemental mood, they 
manage to meet each new vicissitude of 
life with cheerful grin. One thinks of the 
savageries and cruelties inherent in many 
aborigines of southern lands, where prolific 
Earth provides abundant fruits, gentle 
climates and vistas of beauty, and wonders 
how the Eskimo, facing fearful odds, has 
acquired such a friendly, sunny outlook on 
life. Is there some magic in the Eternal 
Ice, some sorcery in the Polar Snows ? 

The Copper tribes differ in many 
essentials from the western Eskimos of 
Alaska and the eastern peoples of the 
Hudson Bay The language is quite 
different. They build no boats, and are 
afraid of the deep waters. The lack of 
trees forbids the erection of log dwellings 
and the use of wood fires for cooking and 
heating. Consequently practically all food 
is eaten raw, and living quarters are 
unheated, except for the tepid flicker of a 
blubber lamp. Vegetables and farinaceous 
foods are almost unknown — what a night- 
mare it would be to a modern dietician to 
see babies weaned on raw frozen fish and 
deer-meat, and whole families subsisting 
on straight uncooked seal and cariboo 
meat for month after month! Ye Gods of 
Spinach and Balanced Rations! Yet the 
children wax and grow strong, and the 
adults are about as tough and hardy a 
people as can be found anywhere 

The word “igloo” means dwelling 
any kind of dwelling, and applies to both 
winter and summer abiding-places. The 
‘ latter are tent-like structures made of 
cariboo hides sewn together with sinew, 
and are used from the time the spring thaw 
melts the winter habitation from over their 
heads until there is once more sufficient 
snow to “burrow in’ again. Of course 
shelter becomes relatively unimportant 
during the all-too-brief season when the 
sun climbs so high that it cant set and 
shines through the whole twenty-four hours, 
and the tundras are carpeted with a 
multitude of diminutive wild flowers all 
desperately intent on enjoying their brief 
span of beauty. But the winter igloo, 
being all that stands between the family 
and a temperature which often drops down 
to fifty and seventy degrees below zero, is 
vastly important! The writer has encounter- 
ed a wide-spread misapprehension as to its 
construction, many people appearing to 
have a hazy idea that it is a sort of 
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observatory dome built of ice and with a 
hole in the top “to let the smoke out” 
Now an ice structure would not be tenable 
under sub-arctic conditions — in fact, 
when a winter igloo becomes “‘iced-up 
inside the family promptly vacates it and 
builds a new one. Snow, a far better 
insulator, is invariably used. There is no 
need of a hole in the top, there being no 
stove or other heating apparatus inside; 
and the snow is sufficiently porous to 
provide a modicum of ventilation. The 
ground-plan of an igloo is egg-shaped 
the front half, (corresponding to the round 
end of the egg), being excavated to a 
depth of about two-and-a-half feet to form 
the actual floor, leaving the unexcavated 
portion, (being the natural snow-surface), 
at the rear, which makes a raised bench 
on which the family sleep, heads towards 
the centre of the igloo, feet to the pointed 
end of the “egg. But let us fare forth and 
watch one being built it only takes 
about half a day, and what's that amount 
of time among friends ? 

We see, then, two shaggy, fur-clad 
figures questing for a suitable site. The 
snow must be several feet in depth, so 
they hunt for a big drift where the snow 
(which falls in hard granules like sand, and 
not in flakes) is packed and crusted by 
wind pressure into a solid consistency, not 
unlike that of salt which has become damp 
enough to cake. Then one, with his long 
hav-ik (snow-knife) begins cutting the 
snow into large blocks about four feet 
long, eighteen inches wide, ten inches or 
so thick. The other, setting them on edge 
and bevelling the ends till they fit compact- 
ly, lays out the ovoid ground-plan. It will 
be about ten feet across, and thirteen feet 
or so from back to front. He builds this 
wall around the place from which his 
companion is cutting the blocks, and which 
will eventually become the excavated 
floor-space. He leaves a gap about two-and- 
a-half feet wide in the middle of the round 
end, to form the entrance. Working from 
the inside he begins the second tier, bridging 
the entrance gap with a long block and 
taking care to ‘break joints all round, 
bevelling the edges and sides of each block 
to an exact fit, so that the second tier 
inclines decidedly inwards. By the time 
the third tier is laid in place the structure 
assumes a roughly dome-like appearance, 
and is highly unstable, a slight push being 
sufficient to collapse the whole thing into 
a mass of broken and crumbled blocks 
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lhe Eskimos are very skillful at this work, 
and seldom does such a mishap occur to 
them: When white men try their hands 
at igloo-building it is quite frequent, 
however, and may be funny or exasperating 


according to mood and circumstances 
Occasionally such a misfortune becomes 
sheer, stark tragedy. When spent and 


exhausted after a gruelling days mush 
through a= seething blizzard; when be- 
numbed muscles fail and frost-bitten hands 
refuse their office; when making a fresh 
start on the all-essential night-shelter 
becomes a hideous nightmare of torturous 
effort, or a_heart-chilling impossibility; 


then, indeed, the collapse of a few blocks 
of snow spells calamity. Among. their 
shattered fragments lie the elemental 


issues of life and death 

[he shaping and placing of the topmost 
tier is a very ticklish business, and not 
until the final “key block is inserted in 
the last oblong space in the dome does 
the building acquire any stability. This 
important piece requires especial care in 
cutting and fitting. It is pushed up through 
the opening on edge and endways, turned 
over into proper position and lowered into 
place. Like the keystone of a Gothic arch 
it serves to bind the whole erection, 
imparting rigidity and strength. The “floor” 
is then cleared of any remainder of loose 
and broken snow, which is pushed out 
through the opening — one can_ hardly 
call it a doorway, for even after a stoop 
has been cut down it is only about two-and- 
a-half feet high, and you have to crawl in 
or out a tunnel of snow blocks is built 
outside to shelter the entrance from drafts, 
and the main job is completed and ready 
for the finishing touches. A blubber lamp 
is lighted inside and the entrance sealed 


up with a snow block — after several 
hours this raises the temperature to a 
point where the snow blocks soften 


sufficiently to bind together on the inside 
The interior walls are then pared smooth, 
a snow block installed on which to set the 
blubber lamp, . sleeping skins of whole 
cariboo hides spread on the snow sleeping 
bench, with a few twigs of scrub willow 
under them when obtainable, and the 
embrionic mansion is completely equipped 
and furnished, ready for the family to 
move in. A faint bluish light seeps through 


the vaulted ceiling, creating within a 
curious shimmering gloom —a _ sort of 
“darkness visible.’ To relieve this windows 


of inch-thick ice are sometimes set into 


holes cut through the walls — these are 
considered somewhat “Ritzy even in the 
best Eskimo circles! Frequently two or 
more igloos to accommodate other families 
are built on either side of the first one and 
connected thereto by snow tunnels through 
the sides, so that the one outside entrance 
serves them all — the original Apartment- 
house ! 

Unless naturally sheltered, a wind-break 
of snow blocks must be built to protect the 
igloo. If the full force of a blizzard were 
allowed to strike the walls the hard 
granules of driving snow would cut them 
like a sand-blast and literally wear away 
the house in a very short time 

As may be conjectured from such a 
residence, the actual housekeeping duties 
of the Eskimo wife are decidedly simple, 
and her lot might well be envied by many 
of her white sisters in some respects. With 
clothing consisting entirely of skins and 
furs, there is no family wash. As the diet 
consists of raw frozen cariboo and seal meat 
in winter, varied by raw fish and meat 
unfrozen and dried, in summer, she is 
relieved of all cookery. Having no fuel, 
(and no stove to burn it in if she had it) the 
problems of lighting and tending fires, 
furbishing stoves and carrying out ashes 
never give her a minutes worry. One 
cannot scrub a snow floor, polish non- 
existent furniture, not make beds one 
hasnt got 

However, for fear there might be a 
wild stampede of our own sex to the far 
north to share such an idyllic existance, 
perhaps it would be as well to paint in the 
other side of the picture. Hubbie's duties 
end with building the igloo, trapping for 
fur and killing for meat. Wifie does every- 
thing else. She it is who wields the ool-loo 
(small knife) and skins the animals, cuts 
up the meat, carefully dissecting out the 
much valued cariboo sinews for her sewing 
In summer she cuts the meat into thin 
strips and dries it in the sun — in winter 
of course it freezes solid in no time. She 
spends untold hours scraping the hides to 
get all the meat and fat off them and render 
them soft and pliable, for the Coppers 
know nothing of tanning and rely on a most 
laborious scraping process to make their 
skins usable for clothing and other uses 
She makes the summer igloos, sewing the 
cariboo hides together to form large tents, 
water and weather proof. She makes all 
the clothes for the entire family — two- 
piece undersuits, worn with the hair 
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4 BASHFUL BIGAMIST 
Angawana refused point-blank to be photographed with both his agnaks (wives) but consented 
to pose with the ‘prettiest’ one and her ennu huktuk (little boy Though his other wife was 
tanding directly behind the camera he was still so afraid that she might somehow appear in 


; 


the picture that for once his habitual grin failed to register 
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BIG BUSINESS IN THE FAR NORTH 





When a tribe arrives at a trading post wita its catch of fox pelts the good-natured “ dickering 
usually lasts for several days. Knives, rifles, buckskin needles and tobacco are the principal 
articles of trade 


NOON HALT FOR A PICNIC LUNCH 


The scrub willow piled on the sled is used for bedding, and because of its scarcity is carried 
wherever the tribe goes. The length of the shadows hardly accords with our idea of an April 
midday scene 
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next to the skin, fashioned of cariboo 
hides killed in summer when the hair is 
short and light — very ticklish garments 
to wear, which keep a novice ‘up to scratch” 
with a vengeance! Outer garments of 
heavy, full-haired “winter hide, worn with 


the hair outside. Both inner and outer 
garments are made with large hoods, 


usually edged with wolverines (on which 
the frost from the breath will not congeal 
into great icicles, as with all other furs) 
designed to completely cover the head, 
and which the white race knows as a 
“Parka’—a name which for some un- 
known reason is always a source of much 
merriment among the natives, who call 
it “Ah-te-gee . Winter footwear consists 
of inner socklike affairs of cariboo and 
outer ka-miks of the same material. All 
these garments must be painstakingly cut 
out, without aid of patterns or fashion 
magazines, sewn with deer or cariboo 
sinew, and constantly repaired when torn 
or worn into holes, which is almost a 
daily occurrence with the footwear. Yet 
these diligent little women find time to 
ornament the clothing by inlaying strips 
of hide of various colors, adding strips and 


fringes of rawhide, with an_ instinctive 
artistry and sense of pattern far from 
primitive. They take infinite pride and 


pains in the quaint ceremonial costumes 
with their curious rear appendages so 
reminiscent of our civilized ‘‘swallowtails.”’ 

When a seal is killed our little wife 
again does the butchering, carefully strip- 
ping off the blubber to furnish oil for her 
lamp. She rolls the skin up tightly and 
sets it aside until the hair becomes rotten 
enough to be scraped off. Very precious 
are these skins, for of them is the spring 
waterproof footwear made. After thorough 
scraping she takes a piece of the skin 
suitably shaped and chews it for hours 
until it become soft and pliable, at the 
same time working it into a_boat-like 
shape with her teeth to accommodate the 
foot it is intended for. On to this an upper 
of furred skin is sewn with sinew. Thread 
would be quite useless for this purpose, as 
it would rot in no time. The seams are 
carefully ““blubbered” to withstand condi- 
tions of melting ice and snow, and the 
finished article keeps one's feet remarkably 
warm and dry. Unfortunately kah-miks 
made thus require constant attention, and 
every night when her man returns from 
his hunting she must chew them for an 
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hour or so, otherwise they would dry out 
hard, shapeless and quite unwearable 
Another of her duties is to tend the 
blubber lamp. This is simply a block of 
soap-stone two to three feet long and eight 
inches or so wide, with a shallow trough 
hollowed out of the top, along one side of 
which runs a ridge about half-an-inch high 
Against this latter the wick, a tangle of 
fluffy floss garnered from the seed pods of 
the scrub willow, is patted and presssed 
into place. Strips of blubber are laid in 
the trough, and the lighting plant is ready 
for business. A smelly affair at its best, 
the wick requires constant attention when 
lighted or it will fill the igloo with a 
suffocating reek that even Eskimo nostrils 
cannot endure — and that, in the vernac- 
ular, is “saying a mouthful! So the lady 
of the house sits by the fitful flame and 
constantly taps and snuffs the wick into 
some semblance of evenness. When she 
has one or two pairs of boots to chew in 
addition she spends her evening in indus- 


trious silence, hands and mouth busily 
occupied. Being an Eskimo husband is 
not without its compensations! 


As a mother the Eskimo woman has 
her own particular problems. The winter 


temperature inside the igloo is seldom 
above zero and quite often below. This 


precludes leaving baby laying around on 
the snow floor or sleeping bench. All 
her waking hours, therefore, she carries 
the child on her back loosening her 
belt, she pushes the naked infant up under 
her upper garments next to her skin, and 
fastens the belt again round her middle so 
the little one cant drop out. Fortunately 
for her it hardly ever cries,— the fate of a 
woman so absolutely linked to a fretful 
child would be horrible to contemplate 
In fact so silent are these youngsters that 
one is often quite unaware of their presence; 
and it can be very disconcerting, in an 
igloo apparently occupied only by adults, 
to see the good lady reach up an arm as 
if to scratch her back and suddenly haul 
into view her squirming. offspring, very 
much as the oldtime magician triumphantly 
produced the rabbit from the empty hat 
The babies are nursed until they are able 
to sustain life on raw meat and fish 
exclusively, which means a much longer 
nursing period than is the case with more 
civilized peoples. In fact it is not un- 
common to see children of an apparent 
age of eight or nine years still, as Mr. 
Micawber would say, ‘deriving their 











NO HOUSING SHORTAGE HERI 

U’nembarassed by blue-prints, specifications, financial or labour troubles, the Copper Eskimo 

builds a new home whenever he feels like it. The pair of happy “'snow-butchers above are just 
laying out the ground-plan of a new residence 


'HE DAZZLING TEMPLE REARS APACI 
The walls are rapidly rising, and in an hour or two the family will have a roof over their heads 
Note the way the worker cuts the bevel on his blocks. Copper boys plays at igloo-building as 
soon as they can handle a snow-knife 
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THE CARIBOO TRAIL 
the herds of Cariboo each dawn sees them piling their 
the ko-mo-tiks and harnessing the dogs for another day s travel 


KAMEGLIAK 


THE LION-HEARTED 


rippled husband cn top of their wordly possessions, Kamegliak is putting the 
hes on the load preparatory to harnessing herself up with her three small dogs to help 
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sustenance from the maternal fount.” We 
Say apparent age advisely, for the Copper 
Eskimos have no written language, keep 
no records, and never have any idea of 
how old they are. Possibly the prolonged 
lactation period has some bearing on the 
smallness of the families — seldom do a 
couple have more than three, and usually 
only two children 

Sleeping arrangements are decidedly 
“free and easy’ from a white man’s point 
of view, though entirely proper according 
to the native code. The family divest 
themselves of all day clothing and curl up 
between layers of sleeping skins on the 
sleeping bench, feet towards the pointed 
end of the egg-shaped igloo, snuggling 
together for warmth. As it is quite common 
for a man to have two wives, while occasion- 
ally a woman has two husbands, and there 
are usually one or two other adult relatives 
for good measure, the sleeping bench is 
pretty well crowded. They all live together 
very happily, and appear unusually free 
from the “green-eyed monster of jealousy 
However, on the very rare occasions when 
one tribesman alienates the affections of 
anothers wife without his permission, 
ancient custom prescribes that the affronted 
husband may kill the interloper — which 
he usually does in the calmest and most 
matter-of-fact manner possible, without 


unseemly heat or anger, and with no 
attempt at subterfuge or concealment 


The pictures of Ahigiak were taken when 
he was under arrest for just such a ‘crime. ~ 
To the Mountie who apprehended him he 
willingly explained every detail of his deed 
with an air of satisfied pride — he had 
only done the right and proper thing 
according to his lights, so wherefore need 
of concealment ? While awaiting trial he 
was housed, with his wife and a lad who 
had witnessed the slaying, in a tiny igloo 
built in the ice beside the Policeship 
St Roch, which was at that time frozen 
in for the winter. Here he lived for several 
weeks on the friendliest possible terms 
with the lad whose testimony was to 
convict him of murder, his attitude to his 
captors being one of devoted veneration 
He had the native's absolute faith that he 
would be fairly and justly dealt with by 


the White Man's Law. His trial was 
somewhat remarkable in that an entire 
Canadian Court — Judge, officers, and 


jury, including of course counsei for the 
defense provided by the Crown — flew 
in by airplane, a journey of a thousand 
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miles. The trial was held ashore in the 
Police Detachment house at Coppermine 
River. The accused was found guilty of 
murder, but with the wisdom that tempers 
justice with mercy and makes due allowance 
for the idiosyncrasies of a backward people 
Ahigiak was not hung, as a white man 
would have been, but sentenced to five 
years separation from his tribe. One can 
hardly imagine a “killer” from any of our 
own cities being allowed to pose, with a 
bow and arrow capable of killing a polar 
bear, while his picture was snapped by a 
friendly policeman! 

Dogs play a most important role in 
Eskimo-land, for without them travel 
would be impossible. The kom-o-tik, or 
sled, on which they haul their loads is 
from six to ten feet long. Formerly built of 
whalebone, it is now fashioned of wood 
obtained from the fur-traders. To avoid 
the rapid wearing-away of such soft 
material and to increase the sliding qualities 
they resort to a practice known as “mud- 
ding’ the runners. Quantities of peat-mud 
are collected from lakes and sloughs during 
the summer and piled up for winter use 
This is thawed out over a blubber lamp, 
mixed with warm water to a porridge-like 
consistency, and clapped on the upturned 
runners in handfuls, where it speedily 
freezes solid. It is then scraped as smooth 
as possible. With a bearskin mitt, warm 
water is then brushed over the mud till 
it becomes iced over with a smooth, glassy 
surface. Treated thus, an average team 
of seven or nine dogs can pull a load of a 
thousand pounds on the kom-o-tik, given 
reasonably good going. Icing the runners 
direct without the preliminary mudding 
is of little avail, as the coating speedily 
cracks and flakes off. The Mounties 
frequently use oatmeal porridge instead of 
mud when the latter is unobtainable 
Unfortunately this entails sleepless vigi- 
lance on the trail, especially when near a 
native village, as the dogs appear to 
have a truly Scottish relish for such fare, 
and will gnaw the entire coating off in 
no time and part of the wooden runners 
as well 

With the approach of the winter season 
the tribes migrate inland, following the 
herds of Cariboo on which they will depend 
for food and clothing through the long 
sunless months. Such a ‘‘combobbery™ and 
excitement marks the exodus, as, with all 
their wordly possessions piled high on the 
kom-o-tiks, dogs yapping and straining, 
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'HE FIRST ESKIMO BROADCASTER 
When Mahik was allowed to speak over the St Roch’s radio to his wife at Cambridge Bay 
200 miles away, he was very dubious about it all, and appeared to think the operator was 
enjoying a joke at his expense. However, when on his return he found his wife had actually 
heard him well, the Mounty at the receiving end vouches for the fact that he never stopped 
laughing for three weeks 
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children shouting and prancing, the word 


is given to be off, and the teams dash 
forward with the whole family jogging 


along beside 

Not always, however, are the dogs thus 
eager. Ookaluk was a complete cripple so 
his wife Kamegliak had to do all the 
hunting and providing for the family as 
well as her own work. As a consequence 
of this they could only feed three dogs 
and these looked pretty thin and woebegone 


at times. Being unable to walk poor 
Ookaluk had to ride when the family 
migrated, and in order to travel at all 


Kamegliak had to harness herself up and 
pull with the dogs, while her small boy 
trotted ahead dragging a frozen salmon 
by a string, to induce the famished animals 
to plunge forward in delirious anticipation 
of a much-needed meal which alas! always 
hounced along in front of them just out 
of reach. Gallant woman! Poor, deluded 
dogs! 

With the advent of Spring the Coppers 
return to the coast for the annual seal 
hunting. Their arrival at salt water is 
signalized by the holding of a festival, a 
crude ceremony of rejoicing at the return 
of the sun after its long absence below the 
southern horizon. For this occasion each 
tribe builds a special igloo of large size, 
in the erection of which considerable 
ingenuity and native engineering skill is 
displayed. First, a good large igloo of the 
ordinary family type is built, fourteen or 
fifteen feet long by perhaps twelve feet 


wide, which is about the limit of size 
possible. Then a large oval igloo, perhaps 


twenty-five to thirty feet long, is laid out 
around and built over this one, which serves 
as a scaffold for the builders and enables 
them to reach the upper tiers of the larger 
one. The inner one is then torn down and 
carried out, the floor excavated and 
levelled, the sides smoothed 

When all is ready the tribe assembles 
and the fun begins. Drums of hide stretched 
over bone frames are beaten vigorously 
[he entire company set up a wild and 
joyous “ki-yiing, Two or three solo 
dancers take the floor in a demonstration 
of agility, hopping grotestquely first on 
one foot and then on the other, kicking 
high and wild. The drums beat faster, the 
cavortings become more extravagant, until, 
bathed in perspiration and vastly pleased 
with themselves, the dancers sink exhausted 
to the floor, happy and humid! Others 
immediately take their places, and when a 


drummer plays out his stick is at once 
taken by somebody else and the rhythm 
continued without missing a beat. The 
audience during all this time is gorging 
raw meat intensively, stopping only to 
shout encouragement to the performers and 
mop their oily brows! for the weather is 
warming up; they are wearing their cere- 
monial furs; the blubber lamps, forgotten 
in the general gaiety, smoke furiously; 
the igloo is so packed with sweltering, 
laughing humanity that the atmosphere 
becomes tropical and takes on a positively 
marvellous redolence that would rejoice 
the heart of a poison-gas expert. It is a 
sort of continuous show, and goes on until 
the food supply is all gone and everybody 
falls asleep, overcome with weariness and 
distension! 

In order to provide the enormous quan- 
tity of provender necessary to make the 
affair gastronomically successful it is 
usually necessary to augment the stocks of 
Cariboo meat on hand with new-caught 
seal. These animals are comparatively 
easy to catch when warm weather has 
opened up cracks in the sea ice, for they 
come out then to bask in the pleasant 
sunshine, and may be approached fairly 
closely by skilful stalking. When winter 
conditions still prevail a far more interest- 
ing and arduous hunting technique is 
resorted to. At this time the seals remain 
the whole time under the surface, coming 
up occasionally to their breathing holes 
for air. These breathing holes are cone- 
shaped, and only a few inches across at 
the ice-surface — in fact, just large enough 
for the animal's nose to emerge. They are 


quite invisible, being covered by the 
universal blanket of crusted snow. The 


wily hunter therefore turns a dog or two 
loose, and these circle around over the 
snow until they smell a seal-hole, when 
they immediately begin a_ vigorous 
scratching and burrowing in conformity 
with doggy nature the world over. The 
hunter must then make a lightning rush 
to pull the dogs off before they have 
uncovered the hole, otherwise the shy and 
wary seal when he next approached the 
place would observe the changed light 
above him and, like Bairnsfather’s Old 
Bill, (of whom he is the prototype) decide 
he knew of a “Better Ole” and promptly 
go to it! 

Having successfully beaten off his 
canine aides before they have damaged 
the set, our Eskimo friend takes a long 
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sliver of bone with a knob on one end, 
not unlike a knitting needle, and carefully 
pushes it down through the snow until 
the knob rests directly over the hole at 
approximately ice level. Then, with his 
long copper-headed spear poised ready, 
he takes his stance and waits, silent and 
alert, his eye never wavering from the 
tiny bone pencil protruding from the 
surface. The bitter norther buffets him, 
the icy chill penetrates muscle and bone, 
but he stands like a statue, with a night 
of hunger facing him as the penalty for a 
momentary relaxation of vigilance. The 
seal has a string of seven or eight breathing 
holes, and it may be hours before it visits 
this particular one. Only the little sliver 
of bone can tell when. The tension increases 
as the leaden minutes drag by. Then of a 
sudden the slender yellow shaft moves, 
ever so slightly, upwards. The _ inert 
figure is galvanized into explosive action 
Like a flash the heavy spear plunges 
downward. It lashes insanely from side to 
side with the threshings of the transfixed 
animal below, while the hunter summons 
every ounce of his benumbed strength to 
retain a grip on it. Soon, however, the 


commotion ceases, the spear with its 
submerged burden hangs straight and 
still. Nothing remains but to chop the 


ice-hole big enough to allow of the animal's 
body being hauled out. The hunter's grin 
broadens. Supper is ready! 

The Copper Eskimos seldom display 
emotions of grief, anger or fear. They meet 
the world with calm faces, never appearing 
worried or perturbed even when suffering 
pain, hunger or cold. They are most 
hospitable, particularly to white men 
In fact the men of the Mounted carefully 
plan their journeys so as to pass through 
Eskimo villages during the middle of the 
day, for it would affront and mortify the 
natives if they passed through anywhere 
near nightfall and refused the shelter of 


the tribal igloos. Sometimes through 
stress of storm or accident it becomes 


impossible so to avoid their embarrassing 
kindness. At such times the whole family 
beams ecstatically upon the stranger within 
their gates. The husband shakes his hand 
strenuously and interminably, while the 
wife beats the snow off his clothing, 
removes his outer footgear which she will 
later painstakingly “chew for him. In 
the meantime, however, she makes haste 
to prepare tea. As a mark of honour and 
an evidence of her own nicety she wipes 
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the community mug on _  the_ corner 
of a sleeping skin or anything else which 
comes handy, fills it with the dark brew 
(which inevitably contains a_ sprinkling 
of the all-pervading cariboo hairs and 
boasts a greasy patina,) and hands it to 
the guest accompanied by a delapidated 
dried salmon or chunk of frozen cariboo 
somewhat the worse for wear. The visitor 
is then expected to imbibe the mixture 
with great gusto — which, if he has a 
strong enough stomach and a proper sense 
of gratitude for such sincere if unalluring 
hospitality he will make a gentlemanly and 
determined effort to simulate 

When a young swain selects the girl 
of his heart and seeks her hand in marriage, 
he enters on a sort of probationary period 
during which he enters the igloo of the girls 
parents and lives with the family for a 
month or two so that pater-familias can 
size him up. If he passes inspection he 
builds an igloo alongside that of the old 
people and the happy pair set up house- 
keeping on their own. However, the 
bridegroom usually has to work for his 
father-in-law and tend his trapline for 
the following two seasons, that being part 
of the agreement and the price he pays for 
his bride. It is about the only line of credit 
the young hunter will ever have extended 
to him! 

The Copper Eskimos method of 
disposing of the dead is decidedly repugnant 
to the civilized mind. Yet it is only the 
natural and logical outcome of the for- 
bidding physical conditions under which 
he lives. The ground is eternally bound 
in the iron grip of frost. Even the short but 
intense heat of summer fails to thaw the 
surface to a greater depth than two feet 
With a complete lack of digging tools, 
burial is therefore out of the question 
So also is cremation, for no fuel is available. 
Accordingly, the body of a deceased person 
is laid on a kom-o-tik and hauled out into 
the great lonely silence. There, with all 
the sleeping skins, clothing, personal belongs 
and weapons of the departed piled above, 
it is left to the brooding solitude of the 
virgin snow. And presently the little 
white foxes come It is noteworthy 
that no native will ever touch the weapons 
which have been left beside a body. Even 
a much-coveted rifle will be passed by 
without a second glance 

Until comparatively recently  child- 
murder was fairly common among the 
Coppers Unwanted girl babies were 
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simply left on the snow to freeze. Another 
grizzly practice was the abandonment of 
aged people who had become incapable 


of fending for themselves. They were 
lodged in a tiny igloo, provided with 


sleeping skins and food for three or four 
days, and left to meet death as best they 
might. Only a few years ago a very old 
woman who had been thus abandoned by 
her tribe was found by a member of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. From 
her condition and the evidence of her 
surroundings it was obvious that she had 
been alone for several weeks. After the 
food left with her had all gone she had 
kept herself alive by crawling around and 
catching lemmings, the tiny mouse-like 
animals which exist in hordes in some 
portions of the northern wastes. In 
addition to this diet she had eaten all but 
one of her sleeping skins. Needless to 
say she was kindly and compassionately 
cared for by the officer. Thanks to the 
quiet, efficient administration of the 
Mounties, these customs have now been 
done away with in all the territory that 
has come under their supervision 


One must bear in mind that while 
such practices are wholly repellant to the 
civilized mind, they undoubtedly arose 


from the primitive urge for tribal survival 


Pitted against the inclemency of the 
Arctic, where every scrap of food and 


shred of clothing must be tracked and 
followed and caught and killed by the 
hunters, the task of providing for any 


considerable number of aged persons and 
an excess of females might easily have 
proven too great a burden upor them; 
and in periods of shortage of game might 
well have led to the whole tribe being 
wiped out by starvation and cold. In the 
same way we must view the complete 
absence of chivalry which allows the 
woman to do all the work, often while her 
lord and master sits in apparent indolence 
looking on; and the further fact that when 
rations are scarce the men of the tribe eat 
their fill, the women and children subsisting 
on what is left, if any. Such seemingly 
outragious treatment of the weaker mem- 
bers is but the working-out of the immutable 
Law of Necessity. The hunters energy 
must be conserved and renewed; for 
should his stout legs fail to wear down the 
flying feet of the nimble deer; should his 
arm falter at the spear-thrust, or his eye 
waver as the bow-string twangs, then 
hope is gone and all must perish 

So here's to you, brown, happy Little 
Men of the Arctic! And to you, long- 
suffering Little Women! Your habits are 
occasionally repulsive; your morals dis- 
concerting; your table manners are not 
exactly comme il faut — but to your 
eternal courage and fortitude, your ability 
to live and thrive ‘under the most difficult 
conditions — above all, to the merry heart 
and cheerful grin with which you meet 
hardship, hunger, pain and adversity 
to these we humbly take off our hats! 





WHEN OLD SOI 


\t midsummer the sun shines all night long 
exposures on one plate, at 11.10 p.m., 11.30 p.m., 
1215 am., 12 30 a.m, and 12.50 a.m. respectively 


STAYS UP 


ALL NIGHT 


With camera pointed due north the photographer made nine 


11.45 p.m 


The unusual picture resulting shows the inverted ar 


11.55 pm., 12.00 midnight, 12.05 a.m 


of the Midnight Sun as it dips toward the northern horizon and then slowly ascends to begin another day 
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THE BAY WAS WHITE WITH SILENT LIGHT 
The R.C.M.P. Depot ship St Roch cruises during the short open-water season, visiting the four 
w five Mounted Police detachments scattered along the Arctic coast-line. When winter comes 


she anchors and freezes in forming a separate detachment For this purpose she carries a 
wnplete land equipment including sleds and dog team In the above picture Herschel Island 
es deadahead. A few minutes before it had been invisible, enveloped in a blinding blizzard 


in the middle of August 








THE SHIP BECOMES A DRY-LAND POLICE STATION 


Here is the St Roch, frozen-in for an eight-months winter, functioning as a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Detachment. Note the poles “planted” in the sea ice to carry her short-wave 
broadcasting antennae. 


ONE REASON WHY FOX FURS COST MONEY 


The ice-field is but one of many hazards which the fur-traders of Coronation Gulf encounter 
on their way to buy the Arctic Fox furs which so delight Milady's heart. 








POLAR BEAR STEAKS FOR SUPPER 


The natives delight in bringing tributes of goodwill to their friends and protectors, the Mounted 
Police. Here Muniak is nning a polar bear cub aboard the St Roch, which will furnish a 
welcome change from ship s rations The meat of adult bears is coarse and strong, but a cub 

resembles choice pork, tender and delicious 
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AHIGIAK DEMONSTRATES THE WEAPON OF HIS FATHERS 


While many Copper Eskimos use rifles, some of the older hunters still rely on the powerful 
bow and arrou The bow is fashioned of many sections bound together with rawhide. The 
arrow is tipped with a copper blade fashioned of the native metal which is found in lumps 
along the rivers and hammered into spear and arrowheads. Note the “dress suit’ of inlaid 
hides and rawhide fringes, with its quaint tail. The Copper women spend months of work 


on these ceremonial costumes, in the ornamentation of which they take great pride 











THE HAMBLETONIAN OF THE RIVERS 
The River dog works in a more sheltered terrain, but encounters softer, deeper going. His coat 
s less heavy than that of his Coast brother, but his legs are longer and his pads devoid of “feather 
which would ice up and give him trouble in soft snou 











THE CLYDESDALE OF THE ARCTIC COAST 


The proponents of natural selection might find useful employment in a study of northern dog 

types. Exposed to incessant and searching winds, and with footing mostly hard, granulated 

snow or rough ice, the Coast dog has developed a remarkably heavy coat, short but powerful 
legs, and enormous pads 
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Bic is one of the prettiest villages along the South Shore Cc 
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RIVER WITHOUT END 


by LEO COX 


“RIVER without end’ was the proud 
Indian description of the St. Lawrence 
in answer to Cartier s eager questioning 
about the great waterway that promised a 
new route to the Orient. The words are 
still true. For the St. Lawrence has inspired 
our destiny: it has become the stream of 
life to Eastern Canada and we are its 
children. It is a river without end, in its 
summer flow and winter ebb of commerce 
pulsing with our past and future 
Let us follow the ghost of Jacques 
Cartier on his first exploratory voyage to 
New France in the loth century, or those 
paler shades of venturesque Basque and 
Viking fishermen who, according to legend 
visited these waters in the 11 and 12th 
centuries. Let us discover Canada for 
ourselves, from the open Atlantic, entering 
the St. Lawrence Gateway through the 
Straits of Belle Isle 
From lonely, misty Belle Isle, our ship 
passes between the shores of Labrador and 
Newfoundland, for some time keeping 
both coasts well in sight. Northward 
near Point Amour, close to the boundary 
marking Quebec and Labrador lies Forteau 
Bay, an old French trading post which 


was fortified as long ago as 1630. The 
Basques may have had a whale fishery 
establishment here long before that. We 
come to Greenley Island where the 
‘Bremen. first aeroplane to make _ the 
westward crossing of the Atlantic, came 


down. The whole world thrilled over this 
exploit and for a time this lovely barren 
island was a centre of world interest 


Our good ship is now well in the calm 
waters of the Gulf, yet with land barely 
in sight. With glasses we can make out 
the 17th century fishing and fur-trading 
posts of Phelypeaux and St. Augustine in 
Quebec Labrador 

Some steamers proceed south of the 
rich island of Anticosti, others to the 
north. Anticosti is one of the most fertile 
islands in America and it is estimated 
that its two million acres of forest will 
provide some fifteen million cords of pulp- 
wood. For thirty years Anticosti was the 
private property of a French family, the 
head of which was Senator Menier of 
France whose chateau near Port Menier 
stands like an outpost of mediaeval 
Europe in the wilderness of the New World 

[he route north of Anticosti gives us a 
glimpse of several more old French trading 
posts most of which were built at the mouths 


of small rivers rushing down from the 
great Labrador forests and lakes. The 
mainland coast all the way from the 


Saguenay is sandy, with low woods behind 
Perhaps in all the world there is not such 


another stretch of lovely silver sand — yet 
for the most part it is never visited. One 
day it may come into its own, perhaps, 


for its brief summer season 

Making a call at Havre St. Pierre, 
we should find, despite its isolation, a 
good school, a fine church, and solid houses 
by quaint grassy streets, facing the sea 
[he centre of life is the church and the 
general store where we could buy almost 
anything imaginable. Havre St. Pierre 
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was once a relay point on an experimental 
air-mail route from Belle Isle to Montreal, 
via Red Lake and Rimouski 

Farther west along this coast is the old 
fishing and lumbering settlement of Seven 
Islands, situated on an Indian reserve 
Cartier first landed here on this sandy 
beach in 1535. Nine miles inland is Clarke 
City, a pulp and paper town connected 
with its wharf by the only railway on the 
North Shore east of Murray Bay 

We get an idea of how the Indians 
live here, in their reservation by the sea 
There are many interesting types, many 
of them as full of pride in their ancient race 
as were their warrior forefathers of Cartier's 
day. They frequently perform Indian 
dances and readily show their beautiful 
handicrafts to visitors 

Some miles inland lies a millionaire 
salmon-fishing club, on a stretch of the 
Moisie River which rushes through virgin 
forest down to the Gulf. At the end of a 
forest corduroy road, from a promontory 
500 feet up, you get a magnificent panorama 
of mountain forest and river stretching far 
into the northern Quebec wilderness. Across 
the swift Moisie is the fishing camp, perhaps 
the most exclusive in America 

Opposite on the South Shore lie several 
picturesque villages along the Gaspé 
Peninsula. If we came up from the Gut 
of Canso, we should pass lovely Gaspé 
surrounded by its delightful amphitheatre 
of hills and valleys, past lonely Bonaventure 
Island, famous sea-bird sanctuary and the 
strange romantic rock of Percé 

On our way to Father Point we pass 
the pretty coastal villages of Fox River, 


Grande Vallée, Madeleine, Mont Louis, 
Ste. Anne-des-Monts, and Cap Chat 


All these places, with their quaint white 
houses and handsome churches against the 
distant woods and hills, have a history 
reaching back to the 17th century. All 
along the coast, skirted by one of the world's 
most spectacular roads, the magnificent 
Gaspé Highway (Perron Boulevard), is an 
unequalled panorama of rugged coast-line 
on one hand and marvellous expanses of 
wild-flowers and woods on the other 
Opposite again is Godbout where is a 
memorial to Dr. Comeau, whose skill as a 
doctor, naturalist, fisherman and hunter, 
and whose bravery and kindness have 
hecome a legend along the North Shore 

Nearing Father Point, we pass the 
pretty summer resorts of Matane and 
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Métis. At Father Point are a government 
wharf and lighthouse. From the pilot 


station, the river-pilots join inward-bound 
ocean ships to take them to Quebec and 
outbound liners drop their pilots who 
embarked there 

The sight of these smart pilots reminds 
us that sea captains the world over declare 
that the St. Lawrence waterway possesses 
the finest aids to navigation of any river 
system on earth 

The village of Pointe-au-Pére (or Father 
Point) was named after Pére Nouvel who 
first came here in 1663 and afterwards it 
was known to rivermen as a place of 
worship and pilgrimage 

Rimouski, a few miles west, dates from 
1701 and has a fine cathedral, Bishop's 
Palace and college which we can see from 
the river. It is hard to realise that the 
pretty little town of Bic, a little farther on, 
was the scene of a horrible Indian massacre 
over 250 years ago 

Twenty-five miles farther up the river 
we pass the town of Trois Pistoles: Its 
name is derived from the answer of a 
fisherman to a hunter who had asked him 
how much he would charge to take him 
across the river. Opposite from Ile Verte 
is the mighty Saguenay River with ancient 
Tadoussac at its mouth 

A great book has still to be written 
about Tadoussac. When Cartier first saw 
it in 1535, Tadoussac was a great Indian 
village with a thousand souls. It is thought 
by some that Breton and Basque sailors 
may have discovered Tadoussac earlier 
than this, and possibly Norse adventurers 
before them. From Cartiers time on, 
there was a brisk trade between Tadoussac 
and St. Malo in France. Champlain was 
here in 16002, and in 1628 the fort was 
seized by Sir David Kirke. The garrison 
was massacred by Indians in 1661 and the 
Jesuits had control until 1782. Charlevoix 
related that in 1670 there were rarely less 
than twelve hundred Indians encamped 
at Tadoussac. So you see it has had a 
rare history. Today it is a quiet, lovely 
village resort with a fine hotel and every- 
thing to amuse the summer visitor. You 
can still explore its tiny church said to be 
the oldest in all America 

As for the Saguenay, it must be seen 


to be believed, in all its beauty and 
grandeur; and best by moonlight. Your 


cruise ship takes you some sixty miles or 
more up one of the world’s most magnificent 
and awe-inspiring fjords. The incredibly 
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4 view of romantic Percé Rock from the bridge of the “New Northland 


The St. Lawrence at Quebec Bridge 








Looking toward 
the St. Lawrence 
at La Malbaie 








Ot Lawrence 

Sunsets are said 

to be the finest in 
the world 


A Summer night 
off Ships Head, 
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Characteristic Lower St. Lawrence coast scenery, from the air 


An air panorama of Rimouski looking northwards over the Gul/ 
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An unusual view of Dufferin Terrace and the Citadel at Quebec 


The roofs of Lower Quebec from the Chateau Frontenac 
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deep waters are darkened by towering 
mountains solitary and untamed, such as 
would dwarf the finest fjords of Norway 
Finally you come to a climax of cliffs where 
Capes Trinity and Eternity rise sheer out 
of the depths to a tremendous height 
Indians still cling to the ancient belief 
that the Ark, or, as they term it, “The 
Big Canoe’, rested on the top of Cape 
Trinity, 2,000 feet above the level of the 
river which skirts its base, and was placed 
there by a Flood which inundated the rest 
of the earth, destroying all life thereon, 
only the families of worthy Indians, as 
well as pairs of the various animals and 
birds being preserved by the Great Man- 
itou, whose guiding hand landed “The Big 
Canoe’ on the last bit of earth left un- 
covered by water 

The Indians also have a legend which 
bears considerable resemblance to the 
casting of Satan and his rebellious followers 
out of Paradise. According to the Indian 
tradition the Great Manitou cast the 
“fallen angels’ over the precipice of Cape 
Trinity. All met death in the river below 
with the exception of the leader, who was 
so strong that the fall of 2,000 feet only 
crippled him 

As this “angel” gathered strength he 
became the Demon of the river, wrecking 
canoes, drowning peaceful Indians and 
wreaking havoc in general 

Mayo, the father of the Indian race, 
decided to seek and vanquish him in a 
hand-to-hand encounter The battle 
between the two was terrific. Mayo 
swinging the Demon around his head and 
against the rock of Trinity with such 
force that the three great gashes in the 
mountain resulted from the contacts, so 
the tradition continues. Finally Mayo 
was victorious, crushing out the life of the 
Demon and thus restoring peace and quiet 
to the beautiful waters of the Saguenay 
These two stories are typical of a hundred 
such legends which haunt the St. Lawrence 

The largest Madonna in the world 
graces the side of Cape Trinity. It is 
called ‘Our Lady of the Saguenay, and 
stands out majestically and mvystically 
among the fir trees like a great figure of 
alabaster in a Gothic shrine. The Madonna 
is carved from wood, covered with lead 
and painted white. It had to be constructed 
in sections so as to make it possible to 
move it up to a favourable position on the 
rocks. At night a light plays upon it 


RIVER WITHOUT END 


Our ship's siren resounds over hundreds 
of square miles of forest, valley and 
mountain range, as we turn around in the 
bay and steam back down towards the 
St. Lawrence 

On the South Shore again we discover 
Riviere-du-Loup, named after the loup- 
marins or sea-wolves which used to frequent 
these shores. For years it was called 
Fraserville after its Scottish seigneur 
Nearby we see the summer resorts of 
Cacouna, St. Patrick and Notre-Dame du 
Portage on the other side of the Pilgrim 
Islands. Farther on is pretty Kamouraska 

Directly opposite is Murray Bay. On 
the height is the palatial Manoir Richelieu 
surrounded by mountains, meadows and 
forest. Below at the mouth of a wide 
stream is old La Malbaie quaint enough 
to be in the Pyrenees. On the points are 
the summer homes of Cap-a-l'Aigle and 
Pointe-au-Pic 

Back on the North Shore again we 
begin to sail past a series of great wooded 
capes rising sheer from the river; behind 
them range the Laurentian mountains 
scattered with white farmhouses, green 
valley-fields and hill forests; while hundreds 
of swift streams pour down the cliff-sides 
in a succession of cascades 

Historic villages pass us by. First comes 
St Irenée with a fine hotel, sandy beach, 
fox farms and a church high on the hill 
Then comes Les Eboulements, or the 
Earth Tremblings, so-called from the earth 
tremors which shook the region in the 
early days of the colony. On the water 
front are several summer hotels and villas, 
while a road climbs crazily up the cliff 
to a fine church and the highroad to Quebec, 
noted for some of the finest scenery in 
Canada 

Our ship passes between the mainland 
and lovely Isle aux Coudres still unspoiled 
by modern life, where conditions are much 
as they must have been in the 17th century 
Next, in a great bay giving on a wide 
valley, we see old Baie St Paul, once the 
biggest fur market in the country. We 
gaze up at Cap Tourmente rising eighteen 
hundred feet, the last of a series of great 
capes stretching northeastward 

Our ship now enters channels known as 
the South Traverse and the Beaujeu, 
between Crane Island and the South shore, 
passing the town of Montmagny and very 
close to small flat islands. On Isle Madame 
they say adventurers once buried their 
treasure 
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Soon we find ourselves passing the green 
shores of the Isle of Orleans on our star- 
board. Cartier called it Isle of Bacchus 
for its wild grapes. We can see some of its 
famous old houses and churches from the 
ship s deck. On the other side of the island 
lies the shrine of Ste Anne de Beaupré with 
its celebrated basilica, sacred relics and 
cyclorama. As we round the western end 
of the island off Ste. Pétronille we get a 
good view of Montmorency Falls tumbling 
like a broad white ribbon of light down the 
cliffs over a hundred feet higher than 
Niagara; and the new bridge to the Island 
of Orleans. On the height is Kent House, 
once the residence of Queen Victorias 
father 

Aproaching Quebec, Lévis lies to port 
almost as high as her sister city. As for 
Quebec itself, it would take pages to 
describe only some of her charms; we have 
here only to pause and enjoy the fine sight 
of her mediaeval architecture, her citadel 
on the great rock, the basilica, Laval 
University, the ramparts, high gabled 
roofs, lofty spires, narrow climbing streets, 
and taste the flavour -f France in the 
New World 

Unseen from the ship are the storied 
Heights of Abraham where are com- 
memorated Wolfe and Montcalm; the 
Avenue des Braves whose flowering roses 
perpetuate the memory of the glorious dead 
of Quebec in the Great War; the Church 
and Convent of the Sisters of Perpetual 
Adoration where devout sisters keep a 
never-ending prayer alive; all typical of 
Quebec's charming and colourful life 

Leaving Quebec we glide past Wolfe's 
Cove with its magnificent new dock, and 
remember how one night in 1789 Wolfe 
and his men silently climbed up those 
slopes and gave battle to the astonished but 
gallant French the next day. On a height 
overlooking the cove is old Sillery with its 
high church, manor house, and monument 
to the first Jesuit missionary in New France 
Opposite, the Chaudiére tumbles over its 
falls by St. Romuald. Our liner now passes 
under Quebec Bridge, still one of the 
world’s wonders because it has a longer 
clear span than any other bridge, measuring 
1800 feet. Although there is a clearance of 
153 feet at high tide, it always seems a mir- 
acle that the tall masts of the liner actually 
do pass safely beneath the bridge's girders 
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From here on, the shores flatten away 
on both sides, and are covered with 
white-washed houses with here and there a 
fine village church. North is Cap Rouge 
settled by Roberval as long ago as 1542 
the first settlement in which women and 
children took part, in New France. Farther 
up are Deschambault and Ste-Anne-de- 
la-Pérade, Batiscan and Champlain. At 
the three mouths of the St. Maurice River 
we find ourselves passing Three Rivers, 
one of the great ports of the St. Lawrence 
Here we leave the first tide-water from the 
sea. [he enormous paper-mills and factories 
are a far cry from our ghost of Cartier 

Nearby to the north is the summer 
resort of Pointe-du-Lac, then Yamachiche 
with its giant wireless towers. Opposite 
is old Nicolet, and we move through wide 
Lake St. Peter, so broad that we might 
imagine we are at sea again. The islands at 
the western end are favourite haunts of wild 
duck, but were once ambushes for maraud- 
ing Indians. South lies the important port 
of Sorel on the banks of the broad Richelieu 
River which, if we followed it, would take 
us southward past the fort of Chambly 
and down by an olden route to New York 

The south bank is interesting here 
because of Verchéres. We can see the fine 
statue of 14-year old Madeleine de Ver- 
chéeres who successfullly defended her 
manor house against Indians as long ago 
as the year 1692. Her father and his staff 
absent, and aided only by two boys and 
an old man, she held off the attack for a 
week. Nearby is the old fort. Next we 
see Varennes, half surrounded by green 
meadows, with its two-towered church and 
another manor house where Madame 
Youville established the order of the Grey 
Nuns. Now come _ Boucherville and 
Longueuil, scenes of Iroquois massacres 
and attacks, each possessing specimens 
of those fine manor houses which are one 
of the glories of Quebec 

To starboard appears the Island of 
Montreal and the panorama of the largest 
inland ocean ports in the world unfolds 
itself As a final salute to the memory of 
Jacques Cartier, we glide under the 
mighty bridge named after him, hail the 
clock-tower of the harbour and are warped 
alongside our dock. 

We are ‘home from the sea , a thousand 
miles from the Atlantic, yet only beginning 
our journey up the ‘River Without End’. . 
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Mountain Flowers of Western Canada 


by DON MUNDAY 


OUNTAINS are more than upthrusts 
of barren rock and lifeless snow 
dainty flowers climb high in crannies of 
gaunt crags; lichens, still hardier pioneers, 
pattern topmost rock spires with clots 
of black, grey, crimson and yellow; even 
snowfields flush uncannily with “red snow’, 

a microscopic form of vegetation 

In fact, enough vegetable matter exists 
on snow and ice of glaciers to feed numerous 
“snow-fleas” (spring-tails) and ice-worms 
that spend their life cycles amid surround- 
ings so bleak that frost numbs them almost 
every summer night 

The Rockies are the best known 
Canadian mountains because of the national 
parks, but the term does not rightly include 
all the Western mountains. Vancouver 
Island boasts a range over two hundred 
miles in length; the hundred-mile wide 
“Dry Belt” plateau separates the Coast 
Mountains from the Gold and Selkirk 
ranges which parallel the Rocky Mountains 
proper 

This vast “sea of mountains’ has many 
flowers in common, but varying soil and 
climatic conditions give each a share of 
distinctive varieties 

Red and white heather, 
heights at timber-line, lead Canadian 
mountain flowers in numbers. Botanists 
remind us that these delicate bells (which 
gem Arctic islands as well) are heaths. But 
heather is the firmly established name 
[hough still lacking romantic associations 
of Old World heather, its beauty needs no 
apology. A pencil-thick stem of heather 
may be fifty years old. Heather slopes 
are often mis-termed meadows 

For sheer vividness the torch-like heads 
of Paint-Brush own no rivals. Richest 
reds are commonest, although purples, 
pinks, pale yellows or white occur. Barbaric 
brilliance of the paint-brush suits its repu- 
tation of thriving best when partly parasitic 
on roots of other plants. Not yet a confirm- 
ed purloiner, its leaves retain green colouring 
matter (chlorophyll): absence of this 
marks a species as wholly parasitic or a 
saprophyte dependent on dead and decaying 
vegetation 

luxuriant “rain forests’ of coastal 
mountains encourage out-and-out parasites 


belting the 


and exotic, they are hardly 
well-loved flowers. Indian-Pipe (Mono- 
tropa uniflora), oddly fascinating while 
silvery waxen bells still droop, becomes 
almost repellantly death-like when cups 
turn upward with dulling surfaces relieved 
only by a few pale yellow stamens. When 
picked it soons blackens. Indians reputedly 
believed finding it an ill omen 

Pinesap (Monotropa Hypopitys) bears 
white, tawny or rosy bells on a one-sided 
spike, and is sometimes fragrant. Coral 
Root is daintiest of these so-called degen- 


Curious 


erates of the orchid family, having 
commonly a thick cluster of purplish 


spikes with lips spotted white. One modern 
view suggests that this apparently lop-sided 


association in favour of these forest 
parasites may somehow benefit the host 
plants 

White Dryas (Dryas octopetala) is 
especially characteristic of broad river 
flats in the Rockies; creeping, almost 


oak-like, foliage of the dryas redeems them 
from being utter wastes of gravel spread 
by glacial torrents. “Dryas’ signifies wood 
nymph, but this flower of the open places 
produces a twisted tuft of fluffy seeds 
suited to be borne by winds 

Being carnivorous, the gloriously blue 
Butterwort (Pinguicula vulgaris) hardly 
commends itself to human instincts as to 
flower behaviour. Rosettes of yellow-green 
leaves hug the ground, and their thin 
glandular hairs secrete a fluid to entrap 
and digest insects to supply nitrogen to 
the plants. I have watched ants cautiously 
robbing the butterwort of captured insects 
“Wort is an old English term for root or 
herb. Both English and Latin names refer 
to the greasy feeling of butterwort leaves 

Perhaps the sweetest scented of all 
northern orchids is White Rein Orchis 
A cluster of these sturdy snowy spikes on 
a moist mountainside often diffuses perfume 
for a hundred yards. Yet at close range 
their sweetness is not cloying. Kindred 
varieties include a tall green-flowered one 
beloved by some butterflies 

Choicest of Canadian orchids is Calypso 
(Calypso bulbosa). Its spotted mauve sac 
and upright wing-like petals invite one to 
liken it to some strange bright insect in 
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gloom. It is smaller 
than lady-slippers, but all this group of 
moccasin-like orchids, owing to their 
comparative rareness, form prized discov- 
eries in mountain valleys 

The biggest member of the well re- 
presented family is Indian  Hellebore 
(Veratrum viride) It commonly _ lifts 
graceful bright green tassels four or five 
feet high on inch-thick shafts adorned with 
big ridged leaves. Miners called it “Horse 
death” in Cariboo gold-rush days, but 
bears and caribou eat this highly poisonous 
plant. On upland meadows moistened by 
late-melting snow it lingers long in bloom, 
unlike the hurried fruiting of most mountain 
plants 

Yellow Erythronium in places may be 
foremost in showiness of the lily tribe 
White Erythronium (Erythronium mon- 
tanum) impatiently thrusts its green spear 
through snowbanks too, but is larger and 
its recurved slender petals show rich pink 
shading; long yellow stamens brighten the 
deep throat . Pikas and other small rodents 
nibble seeds from the three-sided pods 
A mottled-leaf variety flourishes on 
Vancouver Island at sea level and also 
around Vancouver; between Orientals 
using bulbs for foods, and ruthless picking 
of flowers, extinction threatens in these 
localities. Indians cooked erythronium 
bulbs with heated stones in covered pits 
Snow-lily is an appropriate name for the 
mountain species, but erythronium might 


its favorite forest 


well be popularized instead of adder's 
tongue or dog s-tooth violet 
Tall leaves of Western Asphodel 


( Tofieldia occidentalis) are almost grass-like ; 
slender flower stems are tipped with little 
airy white clusters. Several other asphodels 
in the mountains show the lily fondness 
for constant moisture. The asphodel of 
early English and French poets was the 
daffodil. That of Greek poets is supposed 
to be Narcissus poeticus 

Mission Bells (frittilaria) tempt one 
to term them lilies in clownish mood 
Deep maroon freakishly spots an orange 
or indefinitely green flower which copies 
the bluebell shape. They also occur along 
the seashore where mainland mountains 
emerge in unbroken uplifts of 3,000 to 
8.000 from fjord-like arms of the 
Pacific 

The Western Lily (Lillium columbianum) 
may reach a height of four feet with a 
dozen or more spotted orange blossoms. 
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Petals roll back on themselves, leaving 
heavily pollened stamens thrust far out- 
ward. In cultivation this stately plant has 
been known to live twelve years 

Grace and daintiness blend in many 
members of the lily clan such as Queen-cup, 
Spikenard, Lily of the Valley, Fairy Bells 
Twisted Stalk and others—all contributing 
to predominance of white among spring 
flowers. Mountain seasons vary according 
to altitude; thus late July may be only 
springtime close to the permanent snow-line 

Creeping Rasberry (Rubus  pedatus) 
displays the loveliest foliage of all trailing 
plants embroidering woodland _ floors 
Crimson berries follow fragile pure white 
flowers so light a breath seemingly might 
float them away 

Although Twin Flower (Linnaea borealis 
var. americana) owns less decorative leaves 
than the creeping raspberry, its countless 
pairs of sweetly scented pink trumpets 
place it first for beauty among trailing 
mountain plants. It thrives best in the 
moister ranges 

This also holds true for 
(Cornus canadensis), dwarf relative of 
dogwood trees. Its wide distribution has 
led to suggestions that it be the national 
flower of Canada. The flowers illustrate 
the composite type which rely for showiness 
upon large bracts of sepals surrounding 
clusters of rather inconspicuous true 
blossoms. Like dogwoods of the West, the 
bunchberry may bloom for several weeks 
Scarlet berries and reddened leaves form 
its autumnal display 

Pentstemons belong peculiarly to the 
New World. Most Canadian varieties 
mingle deep blue and purple, but at least 
one is yellow. Beardtongue, the common 
name, describes the bristly sterile stamen 
in the hairy throat of the cleft-lipped tube 
Two pentstemons, Fruticosa and Menziesii, 
are prostrate shrubs; in blossom they glow 
like violet mantles on the rocks and some- 
times form mats several feet broad. The 
evergreen Menziesii has small oval leaves 


Bunchberry 


Rarity of truly blue flowers in the 
mountains heightens delight of finding 
Forget-me-nots on open uplands. No 


flower-lover can resist the exquisite blue of 


forget-me-nots. A close rival in beauty 
may be mistaken for this favourite, but is 


the more luxuriant False Forget-me-not 
(Lappula floribunda), known as Stickseed, 
indicating its seed is a bur, the readiest 
distinction between them 
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Grass of Parnassus (Parnassia monta- 
nensis) is wholly unlike grass, although 
possibly Parnassian in perfection of grace 
and charm. Rounded basal leaves clasp 
slender stems of clear white five-petalled 
flowers which wait till the mountain 
summer is well advanced; in fact, sometimes 
they may be found in September 

Where ranks of upward marching forest 
thin in age-old battle with snow the White 
Rhododendron (Rhododendron albiflorum) 
is queen of the undergrowth, being hand- 
some alike in leafage and profusion of 
white cups with yellow stamens; 
close associates are sure to be mountain 
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blueberry bushes 
Red and Yellow Mimulus have been 
called “‘monkey-flowers’, some _ people 


professing to find a buffooning face in 
flaring lobes of the deep hairy-throated 
trumpet. At the coast the yellow mimulus 
grows from sea level to timber-line, a 
vertical range of at least 5,000 feet. High- 
level plants may form clots of gold almost 
hiding tiny plants supporting top-heavy 
blooms 

Harebell (Campanula rotundifolia), the 
real bluebell of Scotland, proves content 
in crevices of the precipitous sea coast or 
rock crannies of alpine heights. Here 
again occurs dwarfing of the plant without 
lessening of the size of the flower — the 
alpine plant may barely swing its bell 
clear of the ground 

Sometimes in a cleft at 10,000 or higher 
the climber finds countless little mauve 
flowers nestling in a cushion of tiny leaves 
[his is Moss Campion (Silene acaulis). 
Alpine Phlox (Phlox Douglasii) has pink, 
lilac or white flowers somewhat like Moss 
Campion in shape but larger, and the foliage 
is more needle-like and less crowded. It, 
too, ventures well above tree-line 
Some Trilliums are lovely only to the 
eyes, but Western species are free of 
unpleasant odour. They are plants of the 
forest levels, distinctive with their trinity 
of glossy leaves on each stem and a single 
handsome flower with three green sepals 
and three large pink or white petals 

Dwarfed survivors of a long-lost world, 
Horse-tails (Equisetum) are the single 
living genus of a family recorded by fossil 
tree-ferns from Mesozoic times. The 
undoubted beauty of form of horse-tails 
is fantastic now beside younger types of 
plant life against which this ancient race 
wages a losing fight for existence. Fertile 


WESTERN CANADA 
stems of horse-tails are thick spikes, 
whitish and brownish, like caricatures of 
asparagus sprouts. Scouring rushes is a 
-uropean name 

Erigerons, though often loosely called 
might well go by their botanical 
name in preference to their unlovely 
common one, Fleabanes. Their nodding 
glories add entrancement to high gardens 
of the mountains. The large purple erig- 
erons are kings of the tribe. Like asters, 
erigerons vary from yellow to white and 


daisies 


purple 
Pendent red and yellow catkins of 
“Slide” Alder (Alnus sitchensis) delight 


only the early spring traveller. This big 
bush or small tree thrives boldly on scars 
riven by annual snow-slides which destroy 
all other tree growth. By slanting its 
tough straggling trunks and_ branches 
downhill it forms a sort of thatch which 
takes little harm even from immense 
avalanches of snow. Incidentally, these 
thickets form heartbreaking obstacles for 
the ascending traveller. Squirrels relish 
the ripe or green seeds, borne in a cone-like 
case 

Horticulturalists often lead us to value 
flowers over-much for mere size, but 
Bleeding-Heart (Dicentra formosa) has 
delicacy not wholly matched by its tame 
rivals, and its deeply dissected leaves offer 
a perfect model for conventionalized design 


The unusual conjunction of bright 
yellow and scarlet of the Columbine 


(Aquilegia formosa) gives it jester garb 
There are people who think that multiple- 
petalled garden species hold less magic 
than this gay and airy lover of mountain 
sunlight. 

Salal (Gaultheria shallon) is a handsome 
evergreen shrub of the  westermost 
mountains. Its stiff oval leaves are three 
or four inches long. Indians dried its 
blackish, hairy-skinned berries and pressed 
them into cakes. White or pink flowers 
are somewhat globular, with a tiny opening 
at the bottom, a shape common amongst 
mountain undergrowth. The fruit is quite 
palatable, it makes delicious jelly when 
mixed with a little Oregon grape (Berberis 
aquifolium). 

The numerous tribe of Saxifrages are 
‘“stone-breakers in more than one language, 
due doubtless to fondness for cracks in 
rocks. Stems are often deep red, and a red 
dot on each little petal marks the myriad 
white flowers of some varietizs. Foliage 
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often consists mainly of basal leaves. The 
misty white of the Tall Saxifrage (Saxifraga 
nutkana) is like drifting snowflakes 

Capberry (Rubus parviflorum) favours 
the lower slopes; the rough leaves copy 
the maple, and the large flower is handsome 
as a pure white single rose. Petals are 
curiously crinkled. The insipid dark red 
fruit has tinier divisions than the raspberry 
a relative. Gall flies attack young shoots 
of capberry. Squirrels open the galls to 
eat the larva — Douglas squirrels relish 
flesh 

Silvery grey foliage is not the sure mark 
of ability to thrive in dry places, but both 
things go together in the case of Shrubby 
Cinquefoil (Potentilla fruticosa). Its leaves 
divide into silvery fringes; blossoms glow 
yellow as buttercups, but are shaped more 


like roses, to which family cinquefoils 
belong. Most modern cinquefoils are 
yellow, easily confused with buttercups 


if one lacks special knowledge of the crow- 
foot family which generally have compound 
leaves 

Rejoicing in gloom of woodland swamps, 
the Western Skunk Cabbage (Lysichiton 
kamschatcense) spreads splendid leaves in 
almost tropical vigour. Many a stranger 
has dug up the lemon-yellow spathe in 
early spring, imagining it a fine lily till 
its fetid odour enforced the truth. Unlike 
the arum lily, the pointed hood does not 
canopy the stout flower spike. Cayenne 
pepper is mild spice compared with skunk 
cabbage roots which bears eat with gusto 

A characteristic and prominent blossom 
of the alplands is Heliotrope (Valeriana 
sitchensis and VV. septentrionalis). Big 
clusters of pink and white sway on tall 
stems which overtop most of their neigh- 
bours and perfume mountain breezes 

The White Globe Flower (Trollius 
laxus var. albiflorus) often pushes through 
late-lying snow, with leaves far from fully 
grown at blossom time. Like the anemone, 
it belongs to the crowfoot family, but is 
of sturdier growth and it marked by its 
very large yellow center 

One naturally thinks of marigolds as 
vellow, but Alpine Marsh-Marigolds 
(Caltha leptosepala) are also whitish, or 
more often, the petals (strictly sepaloid 
petals) look as though purplish blue had 
seeped through from the outside. Where 


WESTERN CANADA 
these marigolds are in flower the sod is 
likely to be spongy with water, as along 
the base of the Ramparts in Jasper Park 

Worthy of mention for their daintiness 
are Blueberry flowers with pink and white 
globes: the berries differ a 
some of the best flavored ones being found 
up towards timber-line where one tiny 
species only inches in height produces 
bloom-covered fruit the size of small 
blue grapes. Unlike many fruits, 
blueberries will hang unspoiled for weeks, 
supplying late autumn feasting for grouse 
and bear, as well as adding a note of 
deeper colour to almost translucent tones 
of frost-tinged leaves 

[he Shooting-Star can hardly be termed 
anything but quaint. Heliotrope flowers 
with backward slanting petals simulate 
many-barbed, yellow-tipped darts. Flower 
stalks rise from a circle of flat basal leaves 
Surely the shooting-star escaped from some 
fairy story! 

Arnica recalls an old-fashioned and 
effective remedy for sprains and bruises, 
but surely no flower-lover regrets that 
synthetic drugs of modern laboratories 
help save the sun-bright tribe of arnicas 
to sway in yellow flame along the mountain- 
sides 

The Lupin might well be called the 
“jewel-bearer for the way its radiating 
leaflets form settings for large glistening 
gems of rain or dew. Flowerets of its tall 
blue spikes wait placidly for the weight 
of clinging bees to open the closed lower 
lip of their pointed hoods. The poet erred 
when he declared 


good deal 


sott 


The sunflower turns on her god when 
he sets 


The same look which she turned 
when he rose.” 


But Lupin leaves do turn to face the sun 


each radiating leaflet twisting separately 
and in harmonious relation with its fellows 

These are only a few of the myriad wild 
flowers of Western Canadian mountain 
playgrounds. If evergreen forests, purpose- 
ful torrents, shining glacier and dominant 
peaks speak of power, then surely the very 
abandon of beauty of wilderness flowers 
speaks of love ““whoso wanders therein 
finds food for dreams and gladness all the 
way 
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Mr. Burpee’s resignation as editor of 
the Journal, which was deferred upon 
request until April, is now in_ effect 
It is with deep regret that the Society is 
losing the services of a man who, in the 
past six years, has skilfully directed 
indeed, has wholly taken charge of — the 
editorial policy of the Journal. His 
accomplishments in this capacity, often 
under difficulties, will stand to his credit 
The Journal, after its first period of growth 
under this able guidance, is now entering 
a new phase which, we anticipate, will 
bring new developments. But it can hardly 
hope for a more consciencious and a 
sounder editor 


Mr. Burpee is primarily a_ historian, 
whose work for many years has borne on 
the early discovery and exploration of this 
continent and followed the expansion of 
the fur trade through its remarkable 
phases. His first book, published in 1907 
under the title of The Search of the Western 
Sea, has, this year, reappeared in revised 


Lawrence J. Burpee 


An appreciation 


form, in two volumes. In the interval 
between these editions, Mr. Burpee has 
published a number of valuable books, 
monographs and articles, and annotated 
various journals of discovery dealing 
consistently with Canadian themes, for 
instance Macdonell’s, Larocques and 
Murray s Journals, and the narratives of 
La Vérendrye, Fraser, Thompson and 
Campbell. Mr. Burpee is considered our 
most competent historian in this field and 
his reputation is international 


It is interesting to note that Mr 
Burpee, despite his good writing and sound 
scholarship, is not a university man, but 
a self-made historian. And there is nothing 
amateurish about his work. His early 
associations amply compensated for the 
lack of scholastic formation. His stock is 
from the neighbourhood of St. John, New 
Brunswick, and his family was intellectual ; 
his mothers brother, James de Mille, 
professor and writer of note at Dalhousie 
University, had some influence over his 
early interests and home formation, to 
the point that, soon after his familys 
removal to Ottawa, young Burpee was 
already gathering documents which were 
to lead him on to his career as we know it 
And it is remarkable that he should have 
published so much of permanent value 
while never actually occupying a post in 
which he could devote all his time to 
research or writing 


MARIUS BARBEAIL 

















Visit the OLD 


Province of QUEBEC 
Land of Legend and Romance 


What better setting for the perfect vacation — a different vacation? . . . mediaeval France 
in America, with its historic cities; quaint little white villages; grey monasteries, cathedrals, 
chiming bells and wayside shrines; its quaint, old-world handicrafts and customs that 
date back to the Sixteenth century. 


Good Hotels and 
Inns Everywhere 
For maps and descriptive 
tlerature write your 
home travel agency, 
lutomobile Club, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, or 
Provincia Tourist 
Bureau, Québec City, 
Canada 


but be sure to 


COME fo QUEBEC 





See the oldest mountains in the world — the beautiful Laurentians — 
Québec’s entrancing Lake District — revel in the sunshine of 
heavenly La Malbaie. It’s glorious country, all of it — infinite in 
variety and still unspoiled — rolling meadow lands, rugged peaks, 
purple-shadowed valleys, tumbling waters—a paradise for fishermen. 


Come to Québec to be charmed by the gracious courtesy and 
hospitality of the French-Canadian people — meet them in their 
own land apart — content, serene —see them at their age-old 
handicrafts — feel the warmth of their welcome. 


Bienvenue a Québec. 


WHERE TO GO — WHAT TO SEE 


Montréal, Hull and the Gatineau Valley, the Laurentians, the St. Maurice 

Valley, Charlevoix, Québec City, Laurentide National Park, Lac St. Jean and 

Chicoutimi, Eastern Townships, Gaspé and lower St. Lawrence, Abitibi and 
Témiscamingue. 





PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 


ROADS DEPARTMENT 


ouésec - CANADA 
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in the Canadian 
Rockies 





Mile-high Golf .. . Alpine Climbing 
Riding . . . Swimming . . . Fishing 
Tennis . . . Gay Social Life. 


SO DIFFERENT, it is like starting a 
— new life up, up, in the bracing 

coolness of a mountain wonderland, 
stands this veritable **Castle in the Air” 

Banff Springs Hotel! Every window 
frames a view of breath-taking Alpine 
beauty . . . every hour brings some new 
thrill. Here is gracious living at its best, 
on any scale you choose . . . single and 
double bedrooms, perfectly appointed 
suites. . . and interesting people to add 
to the enjoyment of your stay. 


Outdoor diversions in abundance 
mile-high golf ... sure-footed ponies 
. . » hiking on sky-line trails . . . tennis 
° swimming in warm sulphur and 
fresh water pools. Fishing! Spectacular 
mountain motoring to nearby Lake 
Louise and Emerald Lake. And when 
evening comes, dancing and entertain- 
ment ... and, at last, deep, restful, 
*“*mile-high” slumber. 


Noteworthy events include: Calgary Stampede, 
July 6-11; Indian Days, July 24-26; Trail Ride. 
July 31 - August 4; Trail Hike, August 7-10; 
Golf Week. August 16-22. 
with tournaments 
for “The Edward, Prince 
of Wales Cup”, and the 
Willingdon Trophy. Banff 
Springs Hotel, Chateau 
Lake Louise and Emerald 
Lake Chalet close Sept. 15. 
Vancouver Golden Jubilee. 


July 1 - Sept. 7. 


Low Summer Round-trip 
Fares to Banff, Pacific 
Coast, California. 


Full information from any Canadian Pacific agent 


Camadian Pacific 





EDITOR’S NOTE BOOK 


C. H. DopweELt: an author of English 
descent. Studied law but later turned to 
his chief interest human nature. Specially 
interested in native peoples, he has studied 
them from Mexico to the far North 

He served with the Canadian Scottish 
during the war and has travelled widely 

Don Monpbay: A journalist by pro- 
fession, has spent his life in and around the 
coastal range and the Rocky Mountains 
which he knows intimately 

Has made several attempts at ascending 
Waddington, accounts of which have 
appeared in former issues of the Journal 

Leo Cox born in London, 1898, 
educated in England, served throughout 
the war with Canadians. Writer, poet and 
advertising man of Montreal. Has published 
two volumes of verse: “Sheepfold” and 
“Wind in the Field’; new book ready for 
publication. Is a close student of St 
Lawrence Valley and Gulf 


THE HUNGARIAN QUARTERLY 
SPRING 1936 

Society of the Hungarian Quarterly; The Rolls 
House Publishing Company, Ltd., London 

Count Stephen Bethlen, former Prime 
Minister of Hungary, and President of the 
society sponsoring its publication, assumes 
and very happily discharges the task of 
providing an introduction for this new 
quarterly in an article on its aim and scope 
“Its main purpose is to promote mutual 
acquaintance and mutual understanding 
It seeks to create spiritual contacts between 
a small and but little known Danubian 
people, the Hungarians, and the great 
English-speaking nations in the West. ~ 

Many sincere wishes for the success of 
this periodical will be inspired by the 
the initial number. The list of contributors, 
Hungarian and foreign, is an impressive 
one, and the table of contents covers an 
exceptional range of interests — the art 
and economic setting, with ample material 
to appeal to the student of human 
geography. Included among the score of 
contributors to Vol. I, No. 1, are the 
Marquess of Londonderry, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Sir Arnold Wilson and the 
late George W. Wickersham. An article 
on “Hungary s Linguistic Isolation’ by a 
Canadian, Watson Kirkconnell, casts very 
helpful light on the language barriers 
which lend particular force to the need 
for a periodical published in English, to 
foster “‘political and cultural relations 
between Hungary and the Anglo-Saxon 
world.” 
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H. G. Wells’ prophetic pen has written 4 ‘ 
“Things To Come’ and “The Man Who 
Could Work Miracles” and London Film 
Productions have made outstanding screen 
presentations of them. Watch your local 
theatre for the first showing of these two 
wonderful films. 


Copyright photograph 
courtesy London Film Productions Limited, London 





Sophie Stewart—-you remember her charming 
role in “Marigold’’—is dressed here as she 
appears with Roland Young in ‘The Man 
Who Could Work Miracles” by H.G.Wells 
This film and “Things To Come,” in which 
Miss Stewart plays a leading role opposite 
Raymond Massey, the brilliant Canadian- 
born actor, are Mr. Wells’ initial eHorts as a 
screen writer. The whole world is eagerly 
awaiting their showing. 


One fine day in 1883 a man bousght the first package 
of W. D. & H. O. Wills’ Gold Flakes. In the fifty- 
three years that have since passed, the preference 
for Gold Flakes has swept the world. Miss Stewart's 
photograph proclaims her preference, too. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS’ 


GOLD FLAKE 


CORK TIP OR PLAIN 


CIGARETTES 


A shilling in London—a quarter here 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Since DR. ISAIAH BOWMAN S suggestions in 1926, Che thrill that went round the world when thc 
for a scientific study of settlement, many geographers actual flight ov er Everest was accor plished in 
have undertaken investigations in this most human April 1933 and the book First over Everest wa ! 
< Mf - ¢ da» 
aspect of geography On ft tl More rece . 
px sr aj ai re more recent published in 1934 was followed, in many minds 


contributions is a monumental work entitled by a desire for the unfoldin f thee encew of th 
« Cc OW g oO Cc Stor oO € 


Géographie Humaine, which constitutes volume 3 | ; ; , 
: miots witnout whom l ug "es ) 

of the Comptes Rendus du Congrés International this mighty crest would 

de Géographic Baris. Librairie Arcrand Colin have remained one of the world’s few unconquered 

fastnesses [his desire is now gratified by the 


publication of The Pilots Book of Everest by 
Squadron Leader The Marquess of Douglas and 


1934. $9.00 Its 799 pages contain a collection 
of studies by world—famous geographers on Rural 


habitats in such typical regions as Italy, Switzerland 
Clydesdale and Flight Lieutenant pb. F. M INTYRI 


London, 1936, William Hodge and Co., 10/6 net 


Ihe preface was written by Lord Tweedsmuir and 


Spain, Egypt, Morocco, Ceylon and Brittany 
Maps, charts and illustrations add to the interest 


of this extremely valuable book 
there are maps and diagrams as well as the 50 
superb illustrations. The plan of the book can be 


Men and Mountains, by Mm. ILIN, with a preface 
gathered from the chapter headings: Apologia 


by Maxim Gorky London, Routledge Kegan 
Paul 1936. 7/6 net \ geography of Russia of an Nostra; The Ways and the means; The flight 
unusual and lively type, as much concerned with eastward; Assembly and flight across India; Bas 


camp at Purnea; First flight of the Houston 
Westland; First flight of the Wallace; Preparations 
for second flight: Second flight (a) Flight of the 
Houston-Westland (Clydesdale b) Flight of tho 
Wallace (M'Intyre) (c) Aftermath; The results 
flying; Appendix. Some of the 


changing the Russian part of the earth as with 
explaining and describing it Mr. llin tells how 
deserts are being made fertile by irrigation and how 
the cold and barren wastes of the north can be 
transformed into rich and fruitful fields. Through- 


out the book the chief consideration is the earth High altitude 





in relation to man and man in relation to the earth major peaks of the Hirralaya 
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CRUISES 


103 to 133 DAYS 












THRILL to the Northern Lights — Eskimos — inspiring scenery 


icebergs Grenfell Missions long, sunny days 
cool, restful nights — perfect cuisine — cosy accommodation 
delightful fellow passengers all a part of the best 


cruise — the best vacation you've ever enjoyed. Plan Now! 
Sailings from Montreal, May to October. Consult your 
travel agent or | 


i ARKE Dept. 45-A | 


em em Bidg., 
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1786 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
MOLSON’S BREWERY 


1936 





ly MAY of 1782, a young man 
from the fen country of Lin- 
colnshire, eighteen years of age, 
set sail for Canada. He found in 
Montreal a situation which imme- 
diately impressed him as afford- 
ing a most promising opening for 
a brewery enterprise. In 1786 this 
enterprise was established. 


As the business grew and his other 
interests multiplied, John Molson 
(known by this time as John 
Molson, the Elder) gradually 
withdrew from active manage- 


ment of the brewery and, with his 
eldest son, John Molson, the 
Younger, initiated steamship 
travel on the St. Lawrence. 
Thomas Molson, the second son, 
operated the brewery. 


The same keen foresight that had 
brought steam navigation to Can- 
ada was then directed towards 
rail transportation. John Molson, 
the Elder, died in January, 1836, 
at the age of 72. Railway traffic 
was inaugurated at Laprairie in 
the following July. 


MOLSON’S BREWERY LIMITED 
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ESCAPE 


TO THE 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 





Com eto Jasper, America’s largest National 
Park, for golf on a course that is second to 
none in America riding, hiking, motor- 
ing, climbing and fishing. In this un- 
spoiled world you'll laugh at today’s 
worries! Canadian National's Jasper Park 
Lodge with its warmed outdoor pool—and 
informa! social life, music, dancing, offers 
all you can desire in accommodation. 
Rates are low from $7.C0 per day in- 
cluding meals. 


Jasper is on the route of the famous ‘‘Continental 
Limited"’, daily between Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Jasper and Vancouver. En route plan 
to stop over at Minaki Lodje, in Canada’s famous 
Lake of the Woods Region. 


Canadian National serves all 
Canada from coast to coast and 
any Canadian National Ticket 
Agent will gladly furnish 
information regarding Jasper. 
Alaska and vacation resorts in 
Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island. Low summer 
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\ lesser mountain which seems to have claimed 
considerable attention, not as a peak to be con- 
quered but as a curious survival of mediaevalism 
is Mount Athos in Greece. It is the theme of a 
splendidly illustrated article in the February 
number of the Geographical Magazine and a most 
attractive chapter in Fool's Pleasure by J. R 
COLVILLE (London, 1936, Methuen, 8/6), a delight 
ful story of a journey down the Danube to the 
Black Sea with the return route by the Greek 
Islands and Dalmatia. Other highlights of this 
book are excellent descriptions of Budapest, 
Bucarest, and Istambul. It remained for RALP H 
BREWSTER to write a remarkable description of this 
picturesque peninsula in his book 6,000 Beards of 
Athos (Century Appleton, N.Y., 1936, $4.00 
No women are allowed in this “holyland”’; it is a 
small practically autonomous republic of monks 
Mr. Brewster, with the help of many illustrations 
describes its constitution, architecture and the 
strange lives of the monks 


Readers who have revelled in Nordhoff and 
Hall's trilogy of books, Mutiny on the Bounty, Men 
against the Sea and Pitcairns Island will welcome 
The Heritage of the Bounty (N.Y., Simon and 
Schuster, 1936, $3.00), by HARRY L. SHAPIRO of 
the American Museum of Natural History This 
story of Pitcairn Island through six generations is 
told by one who “knows more about the Island 
than any man alive He tells the complete story 
of the descendants of the mutineers and their 
[Tahitian wives. He describes their present ways 
of life, their language with its quaint survivals, 
their customs and their government, in many 


respects enviably simple and idealistic 


Io be the son of a learned father and the 
grandson of a famous grandfather should be good 
fortune enough for any man, but who can suppress 
a feeling of envy over the surpassing good luck of 
Julian Huxley when he found among old houschold 
account books the forgotten diary of his celebrated 
ancestor, Thomas Huxley. It is to our great 
advantage and pleasure that it came into the hands 
of so able and sympathetic an editor. 7. H 
Huxley s Diary of the Voyage of H.M.S. Rattlesnake, 
N.Y., Doubleday Doran, 1936, $3.00) is hailed as 
of the utmost biographical and scientific import- 
ance, a vivid and revealing record of the growth 
of a great and noble personality Soon after the 
young doctor of 21 reached Australia for his explo- 
ratory survey he met Henrietta Heathorn, who 
afterwards became his wife, and the story of their 
courtship forms a most engaging part of this 
manly diary, to which indeed Julian Huxley has 
added some extracts from the beloved grand 
mother's own diary of the eventful years 1846-1850 


Gaspe the romantique by OLIVE WILLETT SMITH 
illustrated with photographs and with sketches and 
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A very popular ale of satisfying strength 
and pleasing taste brewed from choicest 
hops and Canada's finest barley 


| ney FULLY AGED 


CARLING BREWERIES LIMITED. .LONDON. . MONTREAL 
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SAILING TIME 


on the 


Epress-Britain 

















HERE’S nothing like 
it, nothing quite the 
same. Whether it’s your 
first crossing or your 
hundred-and-first, you 
thrill to it. Yet on 
Canadian Pacifie’s great 
white Empress of Britain 
sailing time is just the 
first of many thrills. 
Others follow rapidly as 
you get acquainted with 
the ship ... the airy, 
roomy Salle Jacques 
Cartier dining saloon... 
the Mayfair and the 
Cathay Lounges. . . the 
intimate cosiness of the 
Knickerbocker Bar . . . 
the swimming pool. . 
full size doubles tennis 
court... the Empress 
Room in coral, blue and 
EMPRass BALLRooe silver. And the spacious- 
ness of everything — for 
the Empress of Britain 
still offers more space 
per cabin class passenger 
than any other ship 
afloat! 
Cross from Quebec on 
the Empress of Britain 
or Empress of Australia 
this summer. Or choose 
one of the regal Duchess 
or comfortable Mont 
ships sailing from Mon- 
treal and Quebec. They 
all follow the smooth 
St. Lawrence Seaway 
route to British and 
French ports ... and 
all afford world-famous 
Canadian Pacific service and cuisine. Conven- 
ient, semi-weekly sailings from Montreal 
or Quebec . . . all-expense tours if you like. 


SPACIOUS STATEROOMS 


: 





KNICKERBOCKER BAR 














DOUBLES TENNIS COURT 





SWIMMING POOL 


Get full information and descriptive booklets from your 


n travel agent or snadian P% agent 


e tian Pacific 


“Canadian Pacific Express Travellers’ Cheques . . . Good 


the World Over™ 
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map by Vivian Moir, (New York, Thomas Y 
Crowell Company, 1936, $2.00) is a_ pleasant 
addition to the books by lovers of Gaspé. Written 
by a daughter of an old family in the Gaspé it has 
a quality not to be found in the travel books of 
casual visitors, lured to the peninsula by the new 
highway and the railroad. One who knew Gaspé 
when the railroad came no nearer than Camp- 
bellton, with its quiet beauty of bays and mountains 
of clear, swift rivers, quaint names reminiscent of 
Jersey or France, the schooners of fishing fleets, the 
deep stillness of the nights, will share with Mrs 
Smith her fear of the influx of tourists, but “we can 
only hope that the better the country is understood 
the greater will be its protection against the depreda 
tions of modern travel and progress 


Perhaps JAMES ABBE, International Press photo- 
grapher, whose book / Photograph Russia was 
published by Harrap in 1935, (Toronto, McLeod 
$3.00) will become even better known as the father 
of the irrepressible trio Patience, Richard and John 
\bbe, the child authors of a delicious book Around 
the world in eleven years, (Toronto, 1936, McClelland, 
$1.50). Partly written, partly dictated, this is the 
story of the rather nomadic life of the children of 
gifted parents, whose work took them to many 
parts of the world. Their comments on men and 
affairs are inimitable and their own adventures 


princeless in their fun and frankness. “Richard is 
never going to get married. Johnny hates love 
too Richard wants to see the gold on the King's 


House in China. Johnny wants to see the robbers 
|, Patience, want to see everything The book, 
needless to say, is illustrated with photographs by 
the proud father 

Florence E. Forsey 


The 
College Heights, Toronto 
Established over 65 Years 


A Church of England Residential 
and Day School for Girls 


Kindergarten to Junior and Senior 
Matriculation — Household Science, Art, 
Music, Physical Education with indoor 
and outdoor sports. 

Principal: Miss E. M. Lowe, B.A. 
Vice-Principal: Miss Rosseter, 
Cheltenham and Froebel Institute. 

For Calendar apply to Bursar. 








SOae TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 


Are World Currency 
They may be cashed or 


spent the world over— 
and are the safest and 
most convenient travel funds whether 
travelling by Rail, Ship, Motor or Plane. 





|| Get them from any Agent of the 
Canadian Pacific and most Banks. 
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